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(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY ) 

Subject:     "Questions  and  Answers."    Information  from  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 
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I'd  like  to  begin  today's  "Questions  and  Answers"  with  a  question  of  my 
own.    Are  all  my  listeners  thinking  about  home  canning?     It  would  seem  so, 
from  your  letters.     Whether  to  use  glass  jars  or  tin  cans,  whether  to  buy  a 
pressure  cooker  for  non-acid  vegetables,  what  makes  fruits  and  vegetables 
spoil  —  these  are  among  the  scores  of  questions  that  are  corning  in  every  week 

And  every  one  of  them  I  answer  the  same  way,  by  suggesting  that  you  send 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the 
bulletin  on  "Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables  at  Home."    It  contains  all  the 
answers. 

Now  another  question  that  arrived  last  week  —  almost  lost,  too,  among 
all  the  canning  queries  —  is  this:     "Where  can  I  get  instructions  about  making 
cottage  cheese,  and  also  some  recipes?" 

That  question,  also,  is  answered  in  a  bulletin  —  a  very  good  bulletin, 
called  "Making  and  Using  Cottage  Cheese  in  the  Home."    It  gives  directions  for 
making  this  highly  nutritious  product  for  use  in  the  home,  or  for  marketing  on 
a  small  scale.     And  the  recipes  —  well,  I'm  glad  somebody  called  my  attention 
to  them,  for  I  haven't  mentioned  these  delicious  cottage  cheese  dishes  for  many 
moons.     Cottage  cheese  is  so  mild  in  flavor,  it  combines  nicely  with  fruits  or 
vegetables  that  give  variety  of  flavor.    For  example,  cottage  cheese  is  deli- 
cious with  berries,  peaches,  or  other  fresh  fruits;  with  canned  fruits,  too, 
and  with  raisins,  cut  dates,  chopped  nuts,  and  so  on. 

I'm  especially  fond  of  cottage  cheese  with  crisp  vegetables  —  with  finely 
cut  green  peppers,  or  diced  cucumbers,  or  chopped  pimentos.     If  you  want  a  com- 
bination that's  a  little  unusual,  serve  the  cheese  with  horseradish,  onion 
juice,  and  parsley. 

But  let  me  tell  you  about  the  recipes  in  the  bulletin.  Here  they  are  — 
all  kinds  of  salads,  to  begin  with  —  stuff od  prune  salad,  cottage  cheese  and 
pepper  salad,  pineapple  and  cheese  salad  —  That's  a  good  one,  cottage-cheese 
balls  rolled  in  chopped  nuts,  served  on  a  slice  of  pineapple. 

And  here  are  sandwiches,  and  breads.  "A  cottage  cheese  club  sandwich," 
says  the  author  of  the  bulletin,   "may  serve  as  the  main  dish  for  a  light 
luncheon  or  supper."    And  here  are  half  a  dozen  —  no,  eight  fillings  for 
cottage  cheese  club  sandwiches. 
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And  how  would  you  like  a  cottage  cheese  pie,  or  an  old-fashioned  Dutch 
cheese  cake?     Here  they  are  --  with  a  picture  of  the  pie  that  makes  me  want 
a  piece  right  now.   .   .  Other  recipes  in  tho  bulletin  include  more  cooked 
dishes  —  cottage  cheese  and  nut  loaf,  cottage-cheese  patties,  and  cottage 
cheese  balls  mado  with  mashed  potatoes,  delicious  served  with  tomato  sauce. 

Well,  the  recipes  are  yours  for  the  asking.    Write  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  lH51,  "Making 
and  Using  Cottage  Cheese  in  the  Home." 

ITow  let's  see  what  other  question  desorves  special  attention  today.   .  . 
Oh  yes  —  this  one  about  cellars.     Another  one  that  made  me  consult  my  file 
of  Farmers'  bulletins.     A  homemaker,  whose  husband  is  building  a  house  this 
fall,  wants  advice  on  how  to  build  a  cellar  that  will  be  dry  and  light. 

She  says,   "For  ten  years  we've  lived  in  a  house  with  a  cellar  that  is 
damp  and  dark.     It's  no  good  for  storage,  or  anything  else." 

Well,  I'm  no  authority  on  cellars,  myself,  but  I'm  greatly  in  favor  of 
those  that  are  dry  and  light  and  well-ventilated.     "It  is  better  to  avoid  mis- 
takes than  to  correct  the  consequences,"  says  the  author  of  "Making  Cellars 
Dry,"  and  he  then  proceeds  to  tell  you  how  to  build  cellars  that  will  "promote 
personal  comfort  and  health,  lezigthen  the  life  of  houses,  furnishings,  and 
plumbing,  and  increase  the  usefulness  of  basements  for  storage,  workshop,  and 
laundry  purposes." 

Could  you  ask  for  more  information  than  that?     It's  in  the  bulletin, 
"Making  Cellars  Dry,"  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.    Just  send  your  name  and  address  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  you'll  receive  the  bulletin. 

Next  question.  .  .  This  is  tho  kind  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  answer  — 
great  pleasure  indeed.    Mrs.  "G-.W.H.  "  wants  a  recipe  for  strawberry  jam.  Here 
it  is,  ladies,  with  three  ingredients:     Strawberries,  four  quarts;  sugar,  three 
pounds;  1 emon  juice,  two  to  three  tablespoons.   .   .  Could  anything  be  simpler? 
I'll  repeat  the  three  ingredients  for  strawberry  jam:     Strawberries,  four  quarts 
sugar,  three  pounds;  lemon  juice,  two  to  three  tablespoons. 

Now  we're  ready  to  make  the  jam.    Wash  the  strawberries,  drain  them,  remove 
the  caps,  and  pick  out  the  largest  berries.     Take  about  one  quart  of  the  smaller 
berries,  crush  them,  and  add  the  sugar.     Cook  rapidly  in  an  enameled  saucepan. 
Stir  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved  and  a  thick  sirup  forms.    Add  the  rest  of  the 
berries,  and  continue  the  rapid  cooking,  stirring  frequently  to  prevent  scorch- 
ing.   Better  put  an  asbestos  mat  under  the  saucepan,  just  to  be  sure  the  jam 
won't  scorch.     Cook  it  for  thirty  minutes,  or  until  it's  fairly  thick,  and  then 
add  the  lemon  juice.    Pour  into  hot  sterilized  jars,   seal,  and  store  in  a  cool 
place. 

That's  all.   .   .  I'll  be  with  you  again  tomorrow. 
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